THE CABINET

be correct, for Lord Granville told Mr Gladstone in 1886, 'I think you
too often counted noses in your last Cabinet',1 and Lord Morley gives
examples.*

In any case, the taking of votes is exceptional It is said that on the
Education Bill in 1901 the Cabinet divided several times, 'a practice
which large Cabinets have rendered unavoidable'.3 It was decided to
restrict the Bill to secondary education by a vote of ten to eighth
Nevertheless, Lord Oxford and Asquith wrote: 'It is not, or was not in
any other Cabinets in which I have sat, the custom (unless in excep-
tional cases not always of the first importance) to take a division/5 It
may be assumed that fewer divisions of opinion appeared in Conserva-
tive than in Liberal Cabinets. It is the general experience, however,
that votes are rare. The debate is continued until agreement is reached.
The Naval Estimates of 1913 were the main and often the sole topic of
discussion at fourteen full meetings of the Cabinet,6 If, however, the
'voices' have to be taken, the practice is for each member of the Cabinet
to express his views. The Secretary notes the number for and against,
and the Prime Minister announces the decision of the Cabinet without
mentioning numbers, thus avoiding the appearance of a division.7

The Cabinet itself is a committee, and it comes to its conclusions
in much the same way as other committees. That is, it talks around
a subject until some compromise suggests itself. Only when there are
fundamental divergencies does the majority override the minority. The
problem of securing agreement is greater in the Cabinet, partly because
of the fundamental importance of its decisions, and partly because, as
will be explained presently, it is the duty of the dissenting minority
either to resign or to support the decision of the majority. Resignations
may entail the breaking up of the Cabinet and, in addition, a party split.
Great efforts are therefore made to secure agreement. Compromise is
the first and last order of the day.

Disraeli once said that in his Cabinet of twelve members there were
seven different opinions,8 The problem is not merely that there may be

1 Life of Gladstone, ill, p. 5.                           3 Hid.

3 Fitzroy, Memoirs, i, p. 63.                          4 Ibid. I, p. 67.

5 Fifty Years of Parliament, II, p. 196.            6 Churchill, World Crisis, I, p. 172.

7  H. Morrison, Government and Parliament, pp. 5-6.

8  This was on the Russo-Turkish War in 1877: Life of Disraeli, n, p. 1066.
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